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Evuropgean history is illustrated by four 
great epochs. 

First:—The period of Grecian greatness. 

Second :—The Imperial period of Rome. 

Third :—The period of the Renaissance, in- 
eluding the Protestant Reformation. 

Fourth:—The modern age, in which we are 
living. 

The first of these periods was characterized 
by a wonderful development of the intellect 
and of the esthetic sensibilities. 

The second was an age of power, of domin- 
ion, of law, of the organization of peoples into 
nations. 

The third exhibited a marvellous revival of 
intellect, of scholarship and the fine arts. It 
was an age of genius. 
The fourth is the age of science; of the in- 
dustrial arts; of commerce; of wealth; and 
better, of humanity; of the uprising of the 
individual; of democracy. 
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Four personal names attach especially to 
these eras— 

PERICLES, 

AUGUSTUS, 

ELIZABETH, 

VICTORIA. 


We stand to-day at an historic moment. 
The modern age is not ended, although its 
first phase has perhaps passed. But she whose 
name is, for our race, inseparably connected 
with it, is no more. Her service to the world 
is finished. The good Queen is dead! 

This occasion, with the many others like it 
in all parts of our country; the outward 
tokens of respect and sorrow, the flags at half 
mast on our public and private buildings; are 
literally wuque in the history of nations. 
Never before did the contemporaneous and 
simultaneous homage of the civilized world 
offer itself to an individual—and she the mon- 
arch of a particular people. 

That such a manifestation of universal ven- 
eration and. sympathy would never have been 
practicable before, had the sentiments existed, 
is a token of the quality of the modern age, 
and its wonderful inventive conveniences. 
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But, better than this, it is a token of the 
vastly promoted unity of mankind, and of the 
moral progress of our period, which has made 
the civilized peoples susceptible to the influ- 
ence of such a character, and superior to the 
jealousies which would hinder the exhibition 
of their emotions. 

This is a moment which invites review. 

It is a notable fact that the two greatest 
eras of Hnglish history are marked by the 
names of women. And these two women are 
strikingly typical of their respective periods. 

The strange, perverse, sagacious, subtle, 
vigorous Elizabeth; coarse-fibred, yet thor- 
oughly feminine; a woman with the mental en- 
ergy of a man, yet still distinctly a woman, was 
a congenial product of her age. ‘The marked 
characteristic of that period was the virility of 
individuals. All over Europe the wealth of 
vitality in men; their exuberance of intellect- 
ual, artistic, executive, power was amazing. 
For good or ill, they were intense, and of 
superabundant resource,——-whether in a Michel 
Angelo or a Borgia; a Francis of Assisi; an 
Alva; a Luther; a William of Orange; a 
Henry of Navarre; a Coligny; a Shakspere; 
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a Drake;—to stretch the limit, a Cromwell 
and a Milton. 

It was an age for adventurers, discoverers, 
for terrible fighters, for poets, dramatists, 
artists. Ours is less picturesque; less inter- 
esting; but the energy of men has gone into 
channels of higher utility. It may seem tamed 
but it is only employed in more orderly 
labors. 

Our age—this Victorian age of humanity, 
industry, science—was prepared for by two 
immense social movements. In the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, the giant, Hu- 
manity, began to stir. His throes took the 
form of the industrial revolution in England ; 
of the political revolution in France. The 
former began the emancipation of labor, one 
of the greatest steps in human history; the 
latter, in its issues, swept away the relics of 
feudalism and opened the way for universal 
citizenship. ‘The passage of the factory acts, 
early in the nineteenth century, was one of the 
first great steps in humane legislation. The 
repeal of the Corn Laws lifted a burden from 
the people and the adoption of Free Trade 
initiated the wonderful commercial develop- 
ment of Great Britain. In 1807, the slave 
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trade was abolished, and just before Victoria 
came to her throne, the emancipation of the 
slaves throughout her colonies finally relieved 
the nation of the mighty inhumanity and 
shame by which she was dishonored—as we 
were for still another generation. arly in 
the young Queen’s reign, the passage of the 
Reform Bill initiated a general purification 
of politics; it resulted in the most un-cor- 
rupt administration of government which any 
nation has had; and prepared the way for uni- 
versal suffrage. The result is that, in form 
a monarchy ; socially, highly aristocratic ; po- 
litically, England is a democracy,—and, in the 
political sense, almost more intensely so than 
even we are. 

Time does not in the least permit to trace 
the further steps in the progress of humanity 
in that great nation, at once our mother and 
our sister. The Catholic Hmancipation Act, 
the removal of the disabilities of the Jews 
and of dissenters, vindicated religious free- 
dom. What wonderful improvements has not 
the Victorian era witnessed in the treatment 
of criminals and of the insane, in popular edu- 
cation, in the character of public amusements, 
even in manners ! 
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Ours has been the practical era. In the 
fine arts, Europe has perhaps advanced, as 
compared with intervening periods; but the 
last century cannot be compared with the age 
of the Renaissance in painting, sculpture or 
architecture. 

In literature it has had great names. Be- 
fore Victoria’s ascension, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats and Scott were gone. Southey 
and Wordsworth survived them long; Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Irving, Hawthorne, Longfellow and Low- 
ell came. But it is doubtful if our era will 
be ranked with Hlizabeth’s, with the age of 
Shakspere and his contemporaries, and of Mil- 
ton soon to come. The glory of Victoria’s 
period is in the deffusion of literature, the 
wonderful development of the printing and 
bookmaking art, and of that miracle, the news- 
paper, with its accompaniment, the magazine. 

Our age has been, and is, an age of science, 
and especially of applied science, which inures 
directly to the welfare of humanity. When 
Victoria came to the throne, steam was just 
beginning its victories. Steamboats were ply- 
ing on various waters, in England and in this 
country. ‘he locomotive was beginning its 
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swift career. Stationary engines were supply- 
ing power. From that beginning, what has not 
issued? The story would sound miraculous! 
But a new force—it seems like the absolute 
force of nature—began to be harnessed when 
she had been a dozen years a queen, which 
makes steam already seem clumsy and old- 
fashioned. The telegraph and telephone have 
worked, silently, a social revolution. The sew- 
ing-machine did the same. Hlectric lighting 
and transportation change the face of life 
for us. 

And in all these things all men are sharing. 
The net result of applied science is the de- 
veloped comfort of mankind. The street car, 
the post-office, the one-cent paper, the well 
paved and lighted street, improve the life of the 
humblest laboring man and woman. ‘The dis- 
covery of anesthetics and antiseptics has lifted 
a mountain load of pain from the human race 
and saved countless lives. Photography has 
worked an artistic revolution, and brought 
the greatest works of art and most distant 
scenes of nature to the view of almost every 
one. 

Such has been the age of Victoria! Won- 
derfully she lived to see almost all these great _ 
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steps forward in science and civilization. In 
no comparable period of historic time has our 
race made a tithe of the progress in the means 
of comfort and refinement which it has 
achieved in the six decades of her reign. 
From the point of view of the general wel- 
fare of mankind, hers is the greatest period 
of history. 

And of all this, Victoria was no unfitting 
type. She was a modern woman. Happily 
for her people, her moral instincts were of the 
modern type. Somehow, her ancestry disap- 
peared in her. Thanks to a worthy mother, 
her character was early shaped in a virtuous 
mould. But her native instincts must have 
been good. When, as a little girl of twelve, 
she was informed of the possibility of her be- 
coming Queen, she paused over the thought a 
moment, then she exclaimed, “Oh, I will be 
good!” When, some years later, the news of 
her accession was told her by her mother, her 
first request was that for an hour or two she 
might be alone, to reflect on the great thing 
that had come to her. And it was known 
that she had spent much of the time in prayer. 
She chose her husband with a true woman’s 

honest love, and gave him wifely devotion of 
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the deepest and faithfulest strain. For forty 
years she was his loyal widow, and at last she 
is sleeping by his side. 

In her youth she was teachable. As a 
young queen, she accepted the lessons of her 
Prime Minister with singular aptness; and it 
is said that she learned more of constitutional 
law than most of the lawyers of her realm. 
To the wise counsels of her husband she lent 
an ever-willing ear, and they thought and 
worked together for the welfare of her king- 
dom, and the interests of humanity, as private 
couples for the welfare of their families. She 
was thoroughly cultivated in all polite arts and 
letters. Her manners are said to have been 
exquisite. Her voice was very sweet, but 
when she spoke her coronation oath, it was 
heard far through the shadowy aisles of the 
ancient abbey of Westminster. To the hum- 
ble she was so gracious that she won the 
hearts of all the people about her country 
homes. But the dignity of her bearing, as 
Queen, commanded homage from all. Men 
could not believe she was of such tiny stature! 
She had a high sense of her position, and was 
very punctilious as to etiquette. But she 
never, in her long reign, manifested any dis- 
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position to trespass on the limitations of a con- 
stitutional monarchy. She was unweariedly 
diligent in her duties as a ruler, and her 
ministers were such in more than name. She 
was alert in her interest in all subjects affect- 
ing the condition of her realm, and scrutinized 
minutely the subjects on which she was called 
to act. It is said that she read the popular 
mind with an intuition equal to Hlizabeth’s. 
Her wisdom and foresight were, therefore, an 
effective force in the direction of domestic 
affairs,—she was a Queen who reigned,—while 
on international politics she exerted an influ- 
ence the strength of which, alas, we may more 
fully realize now that she is taken away. Let 
us praise her that it was exerted powerfully 
for peace. 'T'wice—and perhaps thrice—she 
averted the horrors of fratricidal war between 
England and America, for which, God bless 
her! It is said, and we think of it with sad- 
ness, that the needless and destructive war in 
which her nation are now engaged, filled her 
last days with sorrow and hastened her end. 
Her domestic life was unspotted and beau- 
tiful. She won, by the most natural mother- 
liness, the love of her children, the veneration 
of her descendants. She purged her court; 
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and, the descendant of Georges, made it the 
purest of history, by a vigorous, personal 
censorship of individual character and _ life. 
Her reign has been the longest m English 
annals. It is simple truth to say that it has 
been the best. 

Victoria won the confidence of mankind. 
The peoples of Europe regarded with honor 
the woman and the queen. ‘The loyalty of her 
colonial subjects was as intense as that of the 
home population, and love for her has been a 
powerful cement of the Empire. She has been 
as familiar to our imagination as to that 
of her own people. Who of us can remember 
when she was not for him the incarnation of 
royalty? She has commanded our respect 
and much even of our affection for more than 
two generations. 

A hundred years ago, Gibbon declared that 
the age of the Antonines had been the hap- 
piest period of human history. Had he lived till 
now it is possible that he would have revised 
his verdict. That noble ancient era gave to 
the world the example of at least one Emperor 
who, for his saintly excellence of character 
and devotion to the welfare of the world, re- 
mains an ideal of goodness to all ages. The 
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last European queen was not an idealist; she 
was not a philosopher; she had not the intel- 
lect and executive force of her predecessor the 
great Tudor sovereign. But she was a woman 
of strong good sense; of simple, practical wis- 
dom; of fixed moral principle ; of patriotic and 
humane purpose; of firm will. And in the 
too short roll of monarchs who have reigned 
genuinely in the fear of God, and for the good 
of their people, her name will be written beside 
the highest. In an exalted station, she was 
not unequal to vast responsibilities. Simple 
goodness has made her illustrious. Already 
the nations of the earth rise up to bless her, 

“Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain; 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall 
be praised.” 

‘She hath done what she could”—-and God 
gave her an unequaled opportunity of service. 
Her ten talents she abundantly multiplied. 
If, in private station, we appreciate fidelity to 
trust, how much shall we not honor it in the 
sovereign ruler of four hundred millions of 
people? What a lesson is here of the power 
of honest principle! Humanity is the richer 
that this woman has lived—and been true. 
“Give her of the fruit of her hands and let 
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her own works praise her in the gates” of the 
whole world. ‘The value of virtue has seldom 
had a more striking illustration. 

The Victorian era is over. The Edwardian 
period begins. In time it cannot be greatly 
prolonged. What may it not be, if the qual- 
ity of the former be preserved! May Vic- 
toria live in her son! The two words which 
he wrote upon her funeral-wreath were a 
touching tribute, and they are a happy au- 
gury :—‘‘Good, Beloved.” May the influence 
of the Mother and the Queen abide with him 
and make his reign a noble sequel to her own. 

God save King Edward! 
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